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Our cover features a variety of Philippine anting-antings or amulets which though in a strict 
sense do not belong to the realm of numismatics are found in many a coin collector's cabinet in 
the country. For more on these frightening evidences of an still extant Filipino sub-culture, turn 
top.8. 


Editorial 


Ww. this issue, Barrilla observes the 4th anniver- 
sary of the Central Bank Money Museum which, as its 
readers know, opened on January 4, 1974 during the 
Silver Anniversary celebration of the Bank. 


Since its last birthday, the Museum has continued 
to serve the public in the ways in which the public 
has come to expect. In particular, it continues to re- 
ceive numerous groups of students, often by the bus- 
load, that come from near and far to view its exhibits. 
These students as in previous years formed the bulk 
of the Museum’s attendance. It also continues to 
elicit favorable comments from members of the 
cosmopolitan community in Manila and from foreign 
visitors to our shores. 


Around it, the scenes of change multiply. Build- 
ings rise where once grass grew. Open vistas have 
given way to concrete walls. The sound of construc- 
tion crews has never been totally absent during the 
Museuim’s existence. Amid all these transformations, 
the Museum continues on its way, enlarging its collec- 
tions, improving its exhibits, and seeking through 
various means to arouse public interest in numis- 
matics and to project Philippine numismatics on the 
world scene. 
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Philippine Numismatics 





Unidentified Pieces 
in Philippine Numismatics 
by Dr. Angelita G. Legarda 


aguna is a province in central 
Luzon adjacent to, and south- 
eastward from Metro Manila, full 
of picturesque little towns and fishing 
villages, and famous for its lake, Laguna 
de Bay, whose shores have been popula- 
ted since ancient times. Laguna is the site 
of some of the country’s most well- 
known and revered mountains: Mt. 
Makiling, (present site of the National 
Arts Center), and Mt. Banahaw, “‘the 
sacred mountain”, where religious rites 
combining folk beliefs, animism, and 
Christianity are still practiced by local 
sects and occur with frequency on 
certain chosen occasions. Pagsanjan Falls, 
(actually located in the neighbouring 
town of Cavinti), one of the country’s 
foremost tourist spots, is in Laguna. 
The province has always been known 
for its lush greenery, its many scenic 
areas, and its native delicacies. Some 
native fruits, such as the popular J/an- 
zones are said to grow best and sweetest 
there. Even during Spanish colonial 
times some of the best wood-carvers 
were to be found in Paete, Laguna, 
and the artisans of today still carry 
on the tradition. 
Laguna was the home province of our 
national hero, Jose Rizal, and has pro- 
vided the country with many of its 
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leaders. Long before the jet age, Laguna 
was a favorite tourist spot for foreigners 
despite the difficulties of travelling in 
the days when the only means of trans- 
port were frail bancas, animal-drawn 
carts, and one’s own two feet. In 1830 
a famous French naval surgeon, Paul 
Proust de la Gironiere, made history 
by establishing a community in a 2400- 
hectare farm in Jala-Jala, on the shore 
of Laguna de Bay, and later writing 
books about his experiences in 20 years 
of living there — books which became 
best-sellers in Europe. 

Since the Pasig river, which runs 
through the city of Manila, connects 
Laguna de Bay with Manila Bay and 
was the ancient waterway by which 
the inland peoples communicated with 
the outside world, it was to be expected 
that Laguna would provide archaeologists 
with rich harvests of artifacts from the 
ancient Filipinos populating the shores 
of Laguna de Bay. In recent years this 
is exactly what has happened, and Laguna 
became even better-known for the 
various archaeological sites yielding an- 
tique Chinese porcelains and _ native 
pottery. 

To Philippine numismatists Laguna 
has held a special significance because 
the first hoard of “piloncitos”, which 
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Paes of Laguna and Seapine provinces, 1899. 


we believe to be the earliest form of 
coinage used in the Philippines, was 
first unearthed in Laguna. In recent 
years, Laguna has taken an added sig- 
nificance for local numismatists because 
of certain finds previously unknown 
and emerging from that area. 

Running through many small towns 
in Laguna are rivers and rivulets arising 
from the mountain ranges which separate 
it from neighboring provinces. Some of 
these rivulets are so small and narrow 
that they bear no names except those 
of the towns through which they run. 
To many collectors today, the rivulet 
running through the town of Siniloan 
has become famous because of the 
large amount of old coins, medals, 
and other artifacts which have been 
dredged from the river bottom in recent 
years. 


In 1973, young men from the town 
of Siniloan began offering coin dealers 
in Manila copper “cuartos” and “‘octavos”’ 
of Spanish times which were considered 
quite rare. Since these coins found ready 
acceptance and were eagerly gobbled 
up by collectors, dredging the river at 
Siniloan soon became a major industry 
in the town, with a large number of 
people involved in it. It became such a 
lucrative undertaking, with collectors 
in the city paying high prices for rare 
items, that soon people in the neigh- 
bouring towns also began to try their 
luck at looking for collectible items 
from the bottom of the river where it 
runs through their towns. The name 
“Siniloan’” became a byword among 
the local numismatic community, and 
items found in other areas were also 
said to have come “from Siniloan” if 
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only to give them a certain measure of 
authenticity. 

In the last three or four years, many 
unidentified pieces have come out of that 
general region of Laguna centered around 
Siniloan and its river. No one knows how 
sO many varied items, specially coins 
and medals, ended up at the bottom of 
the river in Siniloan, and this perhaps 
is the greatest mystery. During the rainy 
season (June to November) the river rises 
to depths which make dredging opera- 
tions impractical and even dangerous, but 
during the dry months the water level 
subsides so that even young boys can 
engage in seeking their fortune from the 
river bottom. 

Several visits by the author to Sini- 
loan in past years confirmed the fact 
that the townspeople were indeed dredg- 
ing the river bottom and sifting the 
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oi, Meth and-children ere. shown dredging the river-of Sinthoanios..”. 


muddy residue for coins and other 
objects. The variety of objects found in 
this way is truly astounding. One explana- 
tion given by the locals is that before 
World War II the banks of the river were 
occupied by houses of the well-to-do of 
the town. When the town was levelled 
by the ravages of war, many of these 
houses were destroyed and much of what 
they contained fell into the river. This 
might explain the finding of broken 
plates, occasional pieces of silver, and 
other odds and ends. However, the majo- 
rity of artifacts surfacing from Siniloan 
are coins and religious medals, mostly 
dating back to the 18th century. 

An adequate explanation has not been 
found. Laguna is not known for river 
parades or festivals such as occur in other 
provinces, and the people themselves 
testify that river festivals are not held 





there. One can only guess at how these 
diverse coins and medals are found in 
the river bottom in such quantities, 
and why. Siniloan has been the source 
of many unidentified pieces which are 
being dubbed indiscriminately as “bar- 
rillas’’” and which have been appearing 
in the numismatic market. Since there 
is no known documentation for these 
pieces they remain an enigma in Philip- 
pine numismatics. 


It is unfortunate that the extremely 
high prices paid for the early specimens 


which appeared on the market led to the’ 
surfacing of so many more “‘unique” and 
“formerly unknown” pieces that the 
serious numismatist is at a loss to evaluate 
these many “finds.” It would have been 
easier perhaps to tell between the genuine 
and the spurious if prices for these speci- 
mens had been held down initially. In 
today’s numismatic market, with thou- 
sands of pesos at stake for “unique” or 
“extremely rare” pieces, the temptation 
to manufacture these pieces of metal 
with crude designs may be too much to 
pass up. 





Specimens of “unidentified pieces”’ recovered from the Siniloan river. 
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Mexican ‘‘Tlacos”’ 


Today the furor that accompanied 
the first appearance of these pieces has 
subsided somewhat and knowledgeable 
collectors are becoming more wary about 
buying even pieces known to be unique 
or extremely rare, so at some time in 
the near future it may be possible to 
“separate the wheat from the chaff,” 
and serious numismatic studies might 
yield further information about these 
so far unidentified pieces. In the mean- 
time, we present them here for purposes 
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of information and documentation. 

The similarity between these pieces 
and the so-called tlacos and “hacienda 
tokens” of Mexico is very pronounced. 
One could hazard a guess that these 
unidentified, undocumented pieces may 
yet turn out to be a form of locally 
used token, manufactured to alleviate 
the chronic shortage of fractional coinage 
during the 18th century. Without his- 
torical documentation, however, such a 
supposition must remain a guess. (1) 


PHILIPPINE AMULETS 


by Gilda Cordero Fernando 


Reprinted with permission from the author. 


BUCOLOM, balalam, biam, am. 


“Write on three pieces of round 
paper, put in mouth, and kick the ground 
hard before leaving the yard. Will be pro- 
tected against someone who has evil 
designs.” 

A set of similar instructions in a 
little book goes with each of the medals 
pictured here. Popularly known as 
anting-anting, they are copies of antique 
talismans carried by their possessors 
from generation to generation. The 
medals are presently mass-produced in 
Pasay, Parafiaque, and Cavite, and sold 
around churches (competing with the 
religion inside). Its believers revere them, 
teenagers wear them as a-go-go medals, 
collectors acquire them for their charm- 
ing folk art quality, and as frightening evi- 


dences of a sub-culture still very much _ pickec 
~~" “entwined with the Catholic religion, the 


with us. 

Anting-antings are usually medals, 
but actually they may be anything — 
pieces of stone, shells, tektites, animal 
bones (specially crocodiles and whales), 
teeth, grass, chips of bamboo and banana 
trunk, unusual in growth or found under 
mysterious circumstances. A banana 
trunk where a lizard has laid eggs, a 
bamboo tree whose rings converge — 
are ready-made anting-anting. 

In the Laguna area, where the anting- 
anting is also called mutya, it may be a 
rare seed found in the green lemon 


(dayap). Placed in the center of a clean 
plate with kalamansi juice squeezed 
on it, the seéd allegedly dances, as if it 
had life. One possessor of such a seed, 
a negociante, it is claimed, acquired such 
persuasive powers that she could easily 
break down anyone’s sales resistance. 
Another mutya is the flower of a fern, 
and since ferns never have flowers, this 
is indeed rare. A young girl in the town, 
not at all pretty, but for whose favor 
the young swains fought, was diagnosed 
to own this mutya. 

The original antique medals are be- 
lieved to have been wom by Spanish 
soldiers as amulets even while they landed 
with Magellan with messages of Chris- 
tianity. These medals were acquired by 
Filipinos from their elders who probably 

icked them off dead Spaniards. Closely 


medals contained stock symbols — the 
Eye, the Trinity, Christ, the Virgin 
Mary, the angels. 

Later copies were embellished and 
pushed one inch further. Thus Adam 
and Eve became voodoo dolls with 
which to wreak vengeance, Christ has 
parallel feet to differentiate him from 
Dimas, the good thief, who had his 
right foot over his left, and the left- 
foot-over-right fellow who is the bad 
thief Hestas. Another cross has a double 
figure nailed back to back (to prevent 
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a double cross?), another is the Virgin 
feeding her child with bared breast, 
another is a Christ Child, smaller than 
Tom Thumb, in his birthday suit. The 
latter, swallowed with water and wine 
13 Fridays before Good Friday, is be- 
lieved to endow its bearer with per- 
petual youth and virility and make 
him irresistible to women. 

Each anting-anting medal is accom- 
panied by an oracion. This is mostly 
in pig Latin such as: Tumaus, tutaus, 
tabuus, Jubub and the instructions 
are — Sa sunog, tumawag sa apat na sulok 
ng mundo, (This is probably why we have 
so many fires Tumatawag sa Tumaus 
instead of tumawag ng bombero.). 

Pig Latin evolved when phrases taken 
from ritual and religious books were 
repeated without understanding and 
fractured in the process. People believed 
in the power of the phrases themselves, 
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believing them to be the deliverance 
from all harm. The word anting-anting, 
in fact, if Lorna Montilla is to be believed, 
evolved from the Latin word “anti” 
and therefore means “against-against.” 
Much of this superstition was fostered 
by the Spaniards — the change-over from 
belief in animism to Christianity was no 
easy undertaking. The anitos had to be 
substituted with saints, Bathala with 
God — and the supernatural would pro- 
tect you if you were good, punish you 
if you misbehaved. 

Each war has spawned its stories of 
talismans. During the revolution, it is 
related, the revolucionarios wore anting- 
anting medals and said the prayers — 
when they reached the word “rum” 
they pulled out their bolos and charged 
at the Spaniards. They fell like leaves. 
(Or they survived. Miraculously.) Ac- 
tually, weapons in the old days were so 


inferior that a cannonball dropping 
harmlessly from the cannon’s mouth 
to the ground didn’t have to be due to 
supernatural intervention. 

Bataan veterans came home with 
numerous tales of salvation from death 
even while comrades died like flies. 
A guerrillero who owned an anting- 
anting was Said to be invincible to bullets. 
To prove it, his relatives would show his 
undershirt which was indeed full of bullet 
holes. Eventually, the guerrillero died 
though not by gunfire — they crushed 
his skull with a stone (the head sup- 
posedly being the one vulnerable part of 
a bullet-proof body, like Achilles’s 
heel). 

Even during times of peace, charms 
are popular with army men (one general 
allegedly buys up every new anting- 
anting that turns up in Quiapo), with 
the PC, with policemen, and _ truck 
drivers — men whose lives are constantly 
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exposed to danger. An amulet-wearing 
Makapili, surrounded by armed towns- 
people determined to kill him, was still 
able to escape. A pretty young girl who 
lived in a clearing in a wooded area, was 
given an amulet by her uncle as pro- 
tection against a band who had attempted 
twice to rape her, and they could not 
approach a third time. She is now 45 
and still a virgin. A “may galing’ came 
into one town, allegedly chewed some 
buds of bandera espafiola growing on a 
riverbank, shook the tree beside him, 
and had a bountiful harvest of 20-centavo 
coins. 

Teachers wear them, businessmen 
own them, one family boils an ancient 
coin and make their sick drink the water. 
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Bandits are notorious possessors of them. 
Santiago Ronquillo (Cavite’s Robin Hood) 
was allegedly hit during an encounter 
with the PC because he put his anting- 
anting to save the boy in whose hut he 
had been comered. Outlaw Nardong 
Putik was captured with the most bizarre 
talisman of all — a pickled foetus. Presi- 
dent Marcos is rumored to own several 
anting-anting medals — but whether 
he uses them as charms, for collection, 
or aS a-go-go medals is open to dispute. 

An anting-anting is so valued by its 
owner that at least one “powerful” 
one has been exchanged for two cara- 
baos and a cow. The only anting-anting 
exhibit held by the National Museum had 
to be discontinued after two days — the 
medals kept being pilfered. An anting- 
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anting possessor sometimes may allow 
a friend to duplicate a medal for his 
own use. A mould is made and soon it is 
public property — that is how medals 
have found their way to every corner 
of the Philippines. Ordering the rarer 
medals takes some time to finish. Some- 
one says it’s because the maker, who 
used to be a bell caster in Binondo, has 
to steal some metal from the railroad 
tracks first. And that is the cause of 
many derailments — amulets. 

Some anting-anting are not copies of 
old ones but some vision immortalized 
in bronze. The miniature Santo Nijfio, for 
instance, was allegedly patterned after 
a recurring hallucination of an inch-high 
Christ Child appearing to its possessor on 
the surface of a stream. Another person 
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was periodically visited by a fearful 
demon — freezing its likeness served as 
some sort of exorcism and it appears no 
more. (So you may be carrying someone’s 
hallucination in your pocket.) Anting- 
antings not made for commercial pur- 
poses have deadlines within which they 
have to be finished — such as within one 
hour while the moon is full; within 
certain hours of one’s birthday; or before 
3 o'clock on a Good Friday. At least 
that is how anting-anting makers excuse 
a lot of their sloppy work. 

Anting-antings are for myriad purposes 
— from the sublime to the ridiculous. One 
is for the exorcism of the “nagaway”’ or 
““nakulam.”’ A healer tells the story of 
how a possessed woman who kept attack- 
ing doctors, was subdued by him. The 
healer forced the medal into the woman’s 
palm and she screamed. Then she began 
to tremble violently, and sobbing, sank to 
the floor. Thus the healer was able to 
speak with the reyna encantada who had 
fallen in love with the girl’s body and 
had set up housekeeping in it. The 
spirit’s departure was allegedly accom- 
panied by sudden gusts of wind escaping 
from all over the woman’s body. 
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Anting-antings are also used for 
healing. Most of it includes saying the 
oracion, blowing into the palm, and hold- 
ing the palm over the sick part. It is 
alarming to see how many people still 
believe that a toothache can be trans- 
ferred to a nail driven into a wall, or 
a headache can be cured by drinking a 
glass of water into which an oracion has 
been whispered. 

Anting-antings are also believed to 
serve as protection from physical danger 
— such as snakes, storms, accidents, fire, 
ambushes, and bullets. (The latter is 
easy to believe — one of the medals is so 
large and thick that a bullet hitting it 
directly will surely ricochet.) Anting- 
antings are also supposed to protect one 
from evil spirits such as matanda sa 
punso, tikbalang, duwende, lamang lupa, 
and all the other creatures in Maximo 
Ramos’s book. 

Other anting-antings are merely for 
good luck — such as for a successful 
business, help in studies, or a happy 
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own an anting-anting so potent that he 
could scale the prison walls at night and 
ride the wind to go home every evening. 
Offered as naive proof: the wife is preg- 
nant every year. 

None of the medals work, alas, unless 
one knows the correct oracion that goes 
with it. And there are many private 
prayers not be divulged to educate 
mortals like us. The “true” secret words 
are allegedly so powerful that they can 
summon any messenger of God — even 
the devil, to do one’s bidding. Among 
the evil uses (“‘sa kaliwa”) are for hexing 
a girl so that she becomes almost crazy 
with infatuation and has to seek you 
out, and for introducing a pain into an 
enemy’s body. 

What did the serpent say to Eve? 
What did St. Ursula whisper to the foot- 
steps of Christ? What did Jesus say 
before he walked on the water? Know- 
ing the answer to these religious riddles, 
one can allegedly walk on the water, 
ride the wind, levitate, see through 
solid walls, be invisible, bring the dead 
to life. Some old men, ’tis said, harbor 
these secrets and their favor is courted 
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for an easy delivery, for safe gby ¢ disciples: with gifts of,rice,and chick- 
travel. Speaking of safe travel, a poli-— 
tical prisoner in Iwahig was rumored {0 .< 


ens.’ Thete! are <a number of “schools 
for the divine” = an Paranaque, Batangas, 
Quezon, Rizal, and Nueva Ecija. Maestros 
of these schools teach these secrets — 
all for a fee, of course. 

Neophytes like to test their anting- 
antings — a practice frowned upon by 
elders as dangerous. A more powerful 
counter-hex can make a neophyte drop 
dead. Testing anting-antings is done 
on a Good Friday — and the amulets 
are tested on plants. A young banana 
tree is cut and the talisman placed on its 
cross section. If it is willed to grow, the 
tree shows shoots within the hour; if 
it is willed not to grow, the tree indeed 
withers and dies. Amulets are tested on 
vinegary spinsters of the town. Or on 
oneself with bullets. That’s what they 
say. 

Not ali the stories of anting-anting 
fiascos — such as the disaster of Valentin 
de los Santos’s men who fought guns with 
pebbles in their mouths — will discourage 
believers in charms. It is romance in an 
otherwise drab life — when one is poot 
and ignorant — how else hope to find 
silver raining from a tree upon chewing 
a certain flower, have a cozy chat with 
the devil under a tree at midnight, push 
aside the washing and see in the water 
of the batya visions of some exotic 
foreign land? 

Superstition has many forms and so 
it came to pass that a man pinned medals 
all over his body and told the priest that 
he would jump from the roof of the 
church — would the medals save him? 
And the priest shook his head. “For if 
man were granted all his wishes, he would 
long ago have demolished himself from 
the face of the earth.” O 
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A GALLERY OF PHILIPPINE 
“COIN AMULETS” 


These “coin amulets” bearing fanciful dates such as 1000 and 1101 are of special 
Interest to numismatists because most of them were struck using as planchets the Mexican 
8-Realesand the U.S.-Philippine 1-Peso. — Ed. 
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Philippine Numismatists 





ROGELIO DE JESUS 


by Doris G. Nuyda 


A stamp collector long before he 
became a numismatist, Rogelio de 
Jesus is one of those few of whom it 
may be said that he did not forsake a 
first love for his second. 

Instead, for this collector-business- 
man, both hobbies share equal billing. 
And the fidelity has paid off: for not 
only do they provide him with the joys 
of a double collection, but they have 
been sources of livelihood these past 
many years. 

It is seldom that a man can have his 
cake and eat it too, remarks de Jesus. 
But that’s exactly what his hobbies 
have meant for him. 

He started out in stamps as a mere 
hobbyist in 1935, recalling that he was 
the youngest member of the Associacion 
Filatelica de Filipinas when he joined it 
about the same time. He took up coin 
collecting much later — in the 1950s, but 
became such an aficionado that when the 
postwar PNAS was incorporated into a 
full-fledged organization, he was one 
of the signatories. He is today one of its 
directors and a life member. 

His first shop was in Quiapo but as 
this was destroyed during the war, he 
set up a new one in C.M. Recto where it 
stands today, a big sign “STAMPS AND 
COINS” marking its location amidst the 
bookstores and other business establish- 
ments that line the area. 
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Rogelio de Jesus 


Though we tried to focus the con- 
versation on coins (this being a numis- 
matic journal), there was no veering 
away from stamps. The man is a schi- 
zophrenic in this sense — and we mean 
no disrespect — for in loving both, he 
has become an authority on both, and is 
as articulate on the subject of one as of 
the other. So as we talked, he would 
switch from one to the other without 
a dividing pause. 

We do learn that like his philatelic 
collection, his coins are _ essentially 
Philippine ones. He specializes in those 
issued during the Spanish era including 
those from other countries in circula- 
tion here. A pet collection is his Dos 
Mundos series dating from 1733 to 1771 
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If he misses the much-prized 1732, it 
is not that none has come his way. One 
did. He even held it in his hands, that’s 
how close he came to it, only to let it 
go. De Jesus remembers that incident 
with self-recrimination and excuses him- 
self saying he was then very young. 

Despite that coin “that got away”, 
de Jesus was able to gather one of the 
most extensive Dos Mundos collections 
hereabouts, a collection that gained 
recognition when it won first prize at 
the PNAS convention in 1976. It con- 
sisted of 100 pieces. 

The award must have meant more than 
recognition. It was a reminder of an 
earlier collection that he had sold and 
which meant starting a new one all over 
again. To a collector with a strong sense 
of possession as de Jesus selling a precious 
collection must have been hard. So why. 
did he do it? Was it the money? 


It was and it was not. 

The reason for this: ambiguous ans- 
wer is a private and very personal story 
that de Jesus can now bring himself to 
tell only because it belongs to the past. 
We are afraid it wili lose much in our 
retelling here. 

One day, he said, a man came to his 
shop wanting to buy the collection. The 
amount he offered was tempting but de 
Jesus was not predisposed to sell. When 
the man left, after much fruitless persua- 
sion, de Jesus’ daughter, Ruby who with 
her mother had been within earshot 
during the conversation, approached him. 
“Daddy,” she said, “don’t sell. It’s your 
hobby.” The deep concern that her words 
implied struck the father like a bolt of 
lightning. | . 

For some years they had been talking 
about a much needed new house, ex- 
plained de Jesus, and now was this offer 





De Jesus ® shown above with Mrs Gregeru . 


vention at the Manila Hotel, 1976. 
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that could make it possible. But instead 
of making him take it up, his daughter 
was telling him not to, showing that his 
family cared more for his happiness than 
a house. Well, he had thought, if they 
could be so unselfish, so could he. Thus 
when the buyer returned a second time, 
de Jesus said yes. 

Eventually the house was built. 
Though it must have been a hard deci- 
sion to make, one imagines that the 
tender moments that attended the 
family because of it must have made it 
all worthwhile. 

De Jesus lost no time rebuilding his 
collection, and the pleasure of running 
after desired coins was his all over again, 
a reward in itself. So, perhaps, that 
award in 1976, is simply the epilogue 
to this story. 

To a collector who is also a coin- 
dealer like himself, the “pride of pos- 
session” is often stronger and bigger 
than the margin of profit a business 
requires. But since, even as a hobby 
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at which De Jesus lias been a director for 


coins are good investments, there is really 
little danger of loss. 


This is the reason why he advices 
would-be collectors to take up a hobby 
that can be turned into an investment, 
one that would pay for itself in the end. 


He is glad that of his seven children, 
two are interested in his collections 
(both stamps and coins) and the business. 
He asks, however: what if no one in a 
collector’s family is interested in his 
collection, what should be done? 


Again the practical man comes to 
the fore. The logical solution, he says, 
is for the collector to sell while he is 
around to do so, that is, if he is not 
rich enough to donate it to some mu- 
seum. Then he can get the right price 
for them. Whereas the family, left to 
their own devices, might sell at a loss, 
or merely keep the collection for sen- 
timental reasons, to nobody’s benefit. 


And this he adds, holds true whether 
the collection is coins — or stamps. O 
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Paper & Banknote Section 





COLLECTING PHILIPPINE 
PAPER MONEY 


By Feliciano Belmonte, Jr. 


“Sonny” as he is more popularly known, is the vice-president of the Philippine 
Numismatic & Antiquarian Society. He specializes in both Philippine paper 
money and “error” coins. Despite a tight schedule in the legal profession, he still 
devotes ample time to numismatics and the activities of the Jaycees, of which 
he was the World President for 1976, the third Filipino to hold that prestigious 


post. 


aper money collecting provides 
many advantages over the more 
traditional branches of numismatics. 


Being of relatively recent vintage, 
it is still possible to assemble a good 
collection for a modest outlay. 

The Philippines, in particular, is a 
rich area for collecting as it had several 
attractive series of paper money, some 
issued by the government, others by 
private banks, and still others by local 
bodies under emergency conditions. 
These notes are largely still available 
to the determined collector, although 
there are definite rarities in each series. 

Each note is a work of art. Because 
of the danger of forgery, the quality of 
design, color and illustration is extremely 
high, and not even the minutest detail 
escapes the artist’s attention. 

The vicissitudes of history can be 
followed through a careful study of the 
notes. 

In our own case, it is possible to trace 
the transition from the Spanish regime, 
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to the American era, to the Japanese 
occupation, and, finally, to the Republic, 
by merely going through the various 
paper money issued by the authorities. 
Notes that can be had for a few pesos 
each call to mind not just the lives and 
impact of the persons portrayed thereon, 
but the various personalities, heretofore 
encountered only in history class, who 
have affixed their signatures on the notes. 

Such famous men as William Howard 
Taft, who became President and later 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Francis Burton Harrison, 
who initiated a massive Filipinization of 
the government, and General Leonard 
Wood, a hero of the Spanish-American 
war, have left their signatures on our 
paper money. 

The list goes on from Manuel L. 
Quezon, Sergio Osmefia, through all 
the presidents of the Republic, to the 
present one. 

Even a collection of “types” or repre- 
sentative samples of each series is a veri- 
table tableau of recent Philippine history. 
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Banknote of El Banco Espanol Filipino, 1896. 


Paper money came into being later 
than coins, not only because paper itself 
was a more recent invention, but because 
it took plenty of time to inculcate the 
widespread acceptance of a piece of 
paper, having no intrinsic value of its 
own, as representing great value. 

The history of paper money is replete 
with examples of skullduggery in the 
exchequers of governments, and of 
hyper-inflation with the value of paper 
money collapsing even while the shopper 
is enroute from home to market. 

But with time practical consideration 
have overcome all opposition to the use 
of paper money. Each note used to be 
redeemable in gold coin, or in silver. 
Now paper money is but a promissory 
note of the government backed by 
nothing in particular but the reputation 
and economic stability of the issuing 
authority. 
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The term paper money is broadly 
defined as any piece of paper (or subs- 
titute such as leather or cloth) which 
was used as money and _ transferable 
without indorsement. Some collectors, 
however, confine themselves to “bank- 
notes which were or are legal tender.” 

The choice is each collector’s and 
in fact, nowadays even checks, bonds, 
and other certificates of indebtedness, 
partly because of their increased use 
in commerce and partly because of 
their own beautiful designs, have joined 
the list of collectibles. 

As in any other item that is collected, 
condition plays an important part in 
ascertaining value. However, as paper 
money was indeed intended to circulate 
and by its very nature is fragile, con- 
dition is not really so important as in 
coins. Their grading corresponds roughly 
to the grading of coins — Crisp Uncir- 
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Paper notes issued by the Revolutionary government, 1898-99. 


culated (CU), Almost Uncirculated (AU), 
Extra Fine (EF), Very Fine (VF), Fine 
(F), Very Good (VG), Good (G), and 
Fair, which, of course, is really a rag. 


One of the greatest satisfactions one 
can get comes from the realization that 
modern collectors are still on the fringe 
of this subject, and that with patience 
and diligent research, one can still un- 
cover many unknown notes and varieties 
and further study will disclose the inte- 
resting story of each. 


The most used catalogues on our own 
issues are the two books written by Neil 
Shafer, (a) A Guide Book of Philippine 
Paper Money, 1964 edition, and (b) 
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Philippine Emergency and Guerrilla Cur- 
rency Of World War II, 1974 edition. 
Both books were dated as soon as they 
hit the stores as new specimens of paper 
money either unknown to the author, 
or just presumed by him on the basis of 
writings of historians, surfaced. 

Typical examples of these are the 
P10 and #20 Philippine National Bank 
bills overprinted on notes originally 
issued by the Bank of the Philippine 
Islands, the full signature “Julian Ser- 
rano” P10 and P20 notes of the Banco 
Espafiol-Filipino, and the numerous new- 
ly discovered types of guerrilla money. 
What new notes remain for the hobbyist 
to discover, only time will tell. 
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Sitver Certiticntes of (¥03, the first uoles issued by the American Insular government. 
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The Philippine scene features many 
series of paper money, some of which 
have designs comparable to or clearly 
superior to the best of other countries. 
Our paper money may be categorized as 
follows: 

1. Spanish-Philippine Currency. The 
establishment of the El Banco Espafiol- 
Filipino de Isabel 2a saw the first issue 
in May 1852. Notes in various denomina- 
tions were issued intermittently up to 
1896 under the Spanish colonial govern- 
ment, and an issue of similar format 
came out in 1904 after the change of 


sovereignty. These notes are all histo- 
rically significant, but extremely rare. 
Fortunately, the Central Bank Money 
Museum has acquired the “specimen” 
issues of some of these notes, and view- 
ing them there is about the closest most 
collectors will get to this series. 

2. Issues of the First Philippine Repub- 
lic, 1898-1899. Because of the onslaught 
of American forces, President Aguinaldo’s 
currency never had a chance to circulate. 
However, unsigned bills of the one peso 
and five pesos denominations are still 
available, and the one peso note sealed 
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Philippine National Bank Issues, 1917-37 


and bearing the signature of P. (Pedro) 
A. Paterno is known, but rare. 

3. Silver Certificates. The first issues 
by the American authorities (P2, PS, 


P10, P20, P50, P100, and P500 deno- 


minations) lasted from 1903 to 1916, and 
started some themes used until the advent 
of the Central Bank notes. Remember the 
well-known Jose Rizal portrait which 
was used continuously in our currency 
until the 1960s, or the Mayon volcano 
on the P20 note? This series has many 
rare denominations and signature com- 
binations. 
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4. Treasury Certificates. With some 
modifications in design, this series con- 
tinued the Silver Certificates issued by 
the Government and was in use well into 
the Republic days. Here belong the “Vic- 
tory” overprint notes which are still so 
common. This series, in effect, bridges 
three regimes, the American colonial 
period, the Commonwealth period, and 
the Republic period. One can still assem- 
ble a handsome collection up to the 
P50 bills of this series. The higher deno- 
minations also show up now and then. 
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5. Philippine National Bank Notes. 


The PNB has the distinction of having 
issued the first one-peso note in the 20th 
century: an emergency issue in 1917 to 
cope with the scarcity of silver coins 
because of extensive hoarding in the 
1917-1918 period. The PNB notes 
resembled the contemporary Treasury 
Certificates, but the portraits are differ- 
ent on the P1 and P20 denominations. 
The 1920 P100 bill, with its green tint 
and Magellan’s photo in the center, 


is a real beauty. 

Included in the series are the P5, 
P10, and 20 overprints on Bank of 
P.J. notes, all of which are hard to come 
by. The rarity in the regular issue is the 
PS note series of 1916 with the Ferguson 
Parker-Willis signature combination which 
had a mintage, of all things, of 575,000. 
But because of a hoard discovered in 
Japan after the war, most of the series 
are both cheap and easy to come by in 
high grades. 





“Mickey Mouse” notes issued by the Japanese government. 
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6.El Banco Espanol-Filipino, and 
Bank of the Philippine Islands Issues. 
These are direct descendants of the 
Spanish-Philippine issues. With beauti- 
ful vignettes of women, they are perhaps 
the most artistic and eye-catching of 
Philippine paper money. Up to the P20 
denomination, the BPI notes are available 
for a moderate price. The P10 note bear- 
ing the figure of a lady who, because 
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of the robe-like clothes she is wearing, 
appears pregnant, is particularly treasured 
by women as symbolic of prosperity. 


7.The Japanese Occupation Notes. 
The “racket” several years ago in which 
these were collected in quantity for 
“redemption” assured a huge and cheap 
supply of this series. Ten pesos should 
get you the entire set. 
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“Victory — Central Bank” Overprint 


8. Guerrilla Notes. Many provincial 
and municipal authorities, and even 
institutions like the Culion Leper Colony 
issued “Guerrilla” notes during the 
Japanese occupation. No other country 
has as much variety — running into 
thousands — of wartime resistance paper 
money as we have. A person caught 
by the Japanese with one of these was 
sure to forfeit his life. 


Easily the most popular and attrac- 
tive of these notes are the ‘‘Revenue 
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Stamp” notes issued by Cagayan pro- 
vince. Mimeographed on inferior paper 
like other guerrilla money, this series, 
nonetheless, features on one side genuine 
uncancelled revenue stamps used for 
documents prior to the war with values 
from P?0.10 to P200. With only 46 
copies printed, the P200 bill is a coveted 
prize. The other rarity among the Caga- 
yans is, talk of wartime inflation, the 
l-centavo note which was_ obviously 
withdrawn soon after it was issued, 
because of low purchasing power. 


9.Central Bank Issues. These start 
off with the CB overprints on the Vic- 
tory Treasury Certificates, and move 
into the “English” series which span the 
administrations of Presidents Quirino 
and Marcos. From thence to the “‘Pili- 
pino” series with their modemistic 
designs. With the overprint “Ang Bagong 
Lipunan”’, this series is still our cur- 
rency today. With the exception of the 
P10, P20, and PSO of the Quirino-Cua- 
derno signature combination, the English 
and Filipino series are collectible in crisp 
uncirculated condition for little more 
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than face value. Indeed, a_ beautiful 
series with which to start your collection. 

An oddity of the CB overprinted 
Victory notes is the P2 denomination 
with the signature combination Osmefia- 
Hernandez of which there are less than 
10 specimens known despite the relative 
abundance of all Victory notes, including 
this very same note without the CB 
overprint. 

What accounts for the scarcity of 
some of these notes? The obvious reason 
is that paper money deteriorate with 
use, and are withdrawn from circulation 
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“Ang Bagong Lipunan”’ Banknotes 


and destroyed. Holders of paper bills, 
especially those of high denominations, 
would want their notes replaced or 
redeemed so they surrender them. Take 
the #200 BEF note, for instance, who 
would want to keep for a souvenir such 
a note that represents so much value? 

But here’s the rub. Despite their 
relative rarity, these notes are inexpen- 
sive because value depends on the law 
of supply and demand, and the popula- 
rity of the note in question. There are 
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really so few of some of these notes 
around, much less than in the case of 
coins. But the ranks of collectors are 
puny, and only now starting to grow. 
Wait a few years. With more aficionados, 
today’s common item will surely be 
tomorrow’s rarity. 


A nice paper money collection, re- 
gardless of how cheaply it cost you to 
put it together, is obviously an art gallery 
in itself. One that is all your very own. 0 
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Ancient Coin Section 


GREEK COINS 


by Otto Paul Wenger 


Otto Paul Wenger is a member of the Numismatics Department of the Credit 
Suisse branch in Berne and is regarded as a leading authority on antique coins. 


“4 ntique numismatics is a “book 
Aa seven seals’ even for well edu- 
cated people. It is cultivated by few 
clubs and studied at very few universities. 
But antique coins are well worth study- 
ing; they are eloquent witnesses to the 
economic and cultural conditions in the 
ancient world and, even today, can 
transmit a treasure of knowledge and 
beauty. In his “Italian Journey,”’ Goethe 
wrote in 1787: 

“Today we were shown the medallion 
cabinet of Prince Torremuzza. I went 
there somewhat unwillingly. I understand 
too little of this field, and a merely 
curious traveler is hateful to true ex- 
perts and connoisseurs. But since one 
must start sometime, I acceded and 
derived much pleasure and _ benefit. 
What profit, to obtain even a slight 
glimpse of how the old world was strewn 
with places the smallest of which left us 
charming coins which portray, if not an 


Reprinted from the Bulletin, Spring 1971 
with permission from the publishers, Swiss 
Credit Bank, Zurich. 
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entire panorama of art history, at least 
some epochs. An endless springtime 
smiles at us from this cabinet, a spring- 
time of the blossoms and frmits of art, 
of a craft of life in the higher sense, and 
a great deal more besides.” 


THE INVENTION OF COINS 


If we may believe the testimony of 
the Greek historians Herodotus and 
Xenophanes, it was the Lydians of 
Asia Minor who struck the first coins 
shortly after 650 B.C. They were unpre- 
possessing, lumpy objects made of 
“elektron,”’ a natural, light-yellow mix- 
ture of gold and silver which was sifted 
through animal skins from the sand of 
the rivers Hermos and Paktolos and then 
washed out. These coins bore no images; 
the front face was irregularly grooved, 
and the reverse had one or more indented 
squares, the marks of the punch which 
held the coin firmly as it was struck. 

Some time later the first silver coins 
were struck on the island of Aegina, 
bearing the image of a sea turtle. Shortly 
thereafter the famous owl coins were 
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This silver Lydian coin (enlarged) was minted under King Croesus (561-346 B.C). 
The obverse shows a lion’s head facing a bull’s head, a moRf-also found.on ancwent: 


Babvlonian cylindrical seals. This is also the king’ 


s emblem. The reverse has no picture; 


the depressions in the metal were made by the punch which held the coin firm while 


it was being struck. The coin, a “‘siglos’’ 


(half-stater) was minted in Sardeis, weighs 


5.25 grams and its longest diameter is 1.8 cm. 


minted in Athens and those with the 
winged horse in Corinth. The Aegina 
coins were known simply as “turtles” 
in the old world, those of Corinth were 
called ‘“‘little horses,” or “‘colts,” while 
the Athenian coins were “owls.’’ Many 
archeological finds have confirmed that 
these” three types: ‘of coin were ~in’ wide: 
spread - ‘use as’ ‘currency’ in antiquity, 


THE | PRODUCTION. OF “ANTIQUE 
COINS 


i “Fhe ancient egies ‘coins ‘were: struck 
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by:hand. The'quality: of the: stamp: was. 
of piime importance. ‘The real creator-of: 
thé’coin: was the ‘stamp’ cutter. On the: 
polished ‘surfaceof the: stamp;,: which 
was made ‘of tempered iron; the stamp: 
cutter: carved the image: to:inatural size; 
but ‘reversed: as in ‘a mirror reflection. The: 


stamp. for’: the front :face- of the :coin 
was set into a kind’ of .anvil, while ‘the 
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stamp for the reverse face remained 
movable. The minting blank, a pre- 
formed and pre-weighed piece of metal, 
was laid on the anvil stamp and the 
reverse-side stamp was set on top of it. 
With a powerful blow of the hammer, 
the minting blank was pressed into the 
depressions of both front and reverse 
stamps, thus forming both sides of the 
coin simultaneously. Because of this 
more or less primitive method, the 
coins never turned out perfectly round. 
Sometimes the image was imperfectly 
stamped into one of the surfaces, and 
many coins developed splits along the 
edges. To a collector of Greek coins, 
however, these defects become virtues: 
no one coin is exactly like another, each 
piece is unique. This is one of the in- 
comparable charms of these relics of 
antiquity, coins which were created as 
works of art by the skilled hands of 
Greek stamp cutters. 
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THE SPREAD OF THE MINTING ART 


The art of striking coins soon spread, 
reaching the West in about 550 B.C. 
Hardly a century after their invention, 
coins had become a popular and widely 
accepted variety of money throughout 
the Greek world. They encouraged 
commerce and stimulated handicraft 
production. For the first time it became 
possible for a citizen to accumulate his 
own hoard of money. The Greek coin 
came to dominate the economic life of 
the entire Mediterranean region. 


WEIGHTS AND IMAGES 


The Greek weight and coin system 
was based on the talent, which consisted 
of sixty mines and six thousand drach- 
mas. The most popular and widespread 
coin in ancient Greece was the Attic 
silver tetradrachmon, which weighed 
about 17 grams. The drachma, which 
weighed some 4 grams, was in tum 
divided into smaller coins such as the 
obolos (0.7 gram). There were also one- 
fourth and one-eight obolos, tiny silver 
coins barely 2 or 3 millimeters in dia- 
meter. 

The coins of the oldest period (ca. 
650-480 B.C.) bore images of the gods, 
or of holy animals and their attributes. 
The images on these oldest, remarkably 
charming coins, developed in the course 
of time and, in the classical period around 
400 B.C., reached their ultimate artistic 
perfection. 

A long time went by before images 
of the gods were replaced by that of the 
current ruler. Not even Alexander the 
Great had his image struck on coins 
during his lifetime. It was his friend 
King Lysimachos of Thrace who had 
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coins minted bearing Alexander’s like- 
ness. 








Athens, Attica. This owl coin is a tetrad- 
rachmon minted around 440 B.C. It 
weighs 17.24 grams and its diameter is 
24 mm. The obverse bears the helmeted 
head of the goddess Athene, patroness 
of Athens. On the oldest coins of the 
city, the helmet is shown without any 
decoration but after the Battle of Mara- 
thon, famous for the Athenians’ victory 
over the Persians (490 B.C.), the helmet 
was depicted with three stylized olive 
branches. On the reverse is the famous 
owl of Athens; left of the owl, an olive 
branch with fruit and a small half-moon; 
to the right of the bird, the abbreviated 
name of the city, AOE. 
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INSCRIPTIONS ON GREEK COINS 


During the earliest period of minting, 
many coins were struck with no in- 
scriptions at all. They are recognizable 
by type. Some coins bore a single letter, 
others several. For example, 9 stood 
for Corinth (9 was the old symbol for 
k = Kappa), AOE for Athens and E® 
for Ephesos. These symbols are usually 
shown in the genitive case, meaning 
simply, for example, “I am the coin of 
the Athenians.”” The same technique 





The Classical Greek Alphabet 


A Alpha a 
B Beta b 
pis Gamma g 
A Delta d 
EE Epsilon e 
Z Zeta Zid7. 
Ht Gta e 
0 Theta th 
i Iota i 
K Kappa k 
A Lambda 1 
M Mu m 
N Nu n 
§ Xi x 
O Omicron o 
i p 
P Rho r 
Z Sigma S 
i Tau t 
Y Upsilon eu 
Pp Phi ph 
m= «OCC ch 
m Psi ps 
& Omega oO 





With a mastery of the ancient 
Greek alphabet—which can be a- 
chieved quite quickly with practice— 
it becomes simple to determine the 
origin and value of an antique coin. 
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was used on the coins of the Hellenic 
kings. On those of Alexander the Great, 
for instance, the inscription reads: 
BAZIAEQS AAEZ ANA POY or just 
AAEZANAPOY, meaning: “I am the 
coin of Xing Alexander” or “I am the 
coin of Alexander.”’ The following are 
a few examples of Greek coin inscrip- 
tions: 
TAPAS Tarent (Calabria, 
Southern Italy) 


SYPAKOZION 
PEAAL 


Syracuse (Sicily) 


Gela (Sicily); 
often written 
backwards 
(retrograde) 


Thurium 
(Lukania, 
Southern Italy) 
Mende, in 
Macedonia 
BASITAEQS ®IAWITTITOY 

I am the coin of 
Philippos 
(Philip III of 
Macedonia) 


AM@ITOAITEQN 
Amphipolis, 
Macedonia 


OOYPIQN 


MENAAION 


QOALION 
KNQZS ION Knossos, Crete 


BASIAEQS SEAEYKOY 
I am the coin of 
Seleukos 
(Seleukos I, King 
of Syria) 


Thasos, Thrace 


Since the term “‘Greek coins”’ is com- 
monly used to include all antique mint- 
ings except the Roman, one also finds 
Punic, Phoenician and Hebrew inscrip- 
tions on them, with which we cannot 
deal here. 
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COLLECTING GREEK COINS 


If you are interested in collecting 
antique Greek coins, you would be well 
advised to first brush up on your knowl- 
edge of the history of ancient Greece 
with the help of outstanding historical 
textbooks. As in every scientific field, 
serious collecting — especially of antique 
coins — has to rely heavily on the aid of 
special texts. 

The budding collector of Greek 
coins will have to dig deeply into his 
pocketbook, for this is undoubtedly 
the most expensive of all numismatic 
hobbies. Antique coins in general have 
risen considerably in price in recent 
years. But the important thing is to 


restrict yourself only to really fine 
Poorly preserved coins are a 


pieces. 


source: ‘of little? joy in the” long” run. 
They are also much more difficult to 
resell, whereas well preserved pieces 
always find a buyer. An important rule 
is to deal only with serious coin dealers, 
with experts who are willing to vouch 
for the genuineness of their merchandise. 


THE SELECTION 


; There---is:-an- -extraordinarily ~-large, 
selection of ancient Greek coins. How! 
should you set about organizing your 
collection? 
‘ The best place to begin would pro- 
bably be those coins which constituted. 
a kind of standard currency in the ancient: 
world. These are primarily the “owls” ofi 





Ambrakia, a colony of Corinth. As anule, on Corinthian coins Pegasus ts shown flving 
but on this stater from the beginning of the 4th century B.C, the winged horse ts 
depicted standing, the letter between its legs i the initial of the city. The reason 
Corinthian coins bear the image of Pegasus was that according to legend, Bellerophon, 
son of the Corinthian king, Glaukos, was vrdered to kill the monster, Chimuera. 
The goddess Athene gave him Pegasus with whose help he succeeded in his task. 
Thus, with Pegasus on the obverse, Corinthian coins bear the helmeted head of Athene 
on the reverse. 


em mae wee tm er eae ee ee ke 8 em ee oe 
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(Epa TIN ATG Sh ae ; 

Las | “1 Sate 1o , ‘ i ay 

ey , _ 
rat do- r’ Ov i= = 
See esos sh re m6 wea se 





The coinage of Phocis (Ca. 
than the middle of the sixth century. 





~- 
tn re 


500 B.C.) begins at a very early period, not much later 


The bull's head is perhaps symbolical of some special sacrifice in honour of the 
national hero, Phokus, to whom there was a temple called the Heroon, where sacri- 
fices were offered daily throughout the year; and, at certain stated times, a great 
sacrifice on behalf of the whole people, when a prize bull may have been the victim. 
The head of the goddess on the reverse is probably intended for Artemis. 


Athens, the “‘turtles” of Aegina and the 
“little horses” of Corinth. Another good 
item is a silver coin of King Croesus of 
Lydia, and a Persian piece showing an 
archer, and then perhaps a “stater” 
from Tarent showing a boy riding a 
dolphin, and a coin from Syracuse 
(Sicily). A “hekte” from Mytilene or 
Phokaia would be a proper representative 
of the once-widespread “‘elektron” coins 
from Asia Minor. From the Hellenistic 
period (300-27 B.C.) every collection 
should have at least one coin of Alexan- 
der the Great, as well as one minted 
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under the Thracian king Lysimachos 
which. bears a picture of Alexander. In 
addition, a good starter’s collection 
might have a piece each from the Syrian 
and Egyptian kings, and finally a Greek 
coin from the Roman imperial era, 
which forms a bridge to the collecting 
of Roman coins. 

In time a collector becomes capable 
of enlarging his collection on his own. 
Growing familiarity with the subject 
brings a deeper historical understanding 
of, the. conditions. which..formed. the. set- 
ting for the minting..of antique coins. 
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Uses and Abuses of Coins 
By Maud Lister 


A Paper read before the Lancashire Numismatic Society on November 6, 


1948. 


\ hether certain practices with coins 

constitute a use or an abuse depends 
upon the point of view. The primary use 
of coins is to make payments, usually 
for purchases or services, or two make 
adjustments between sums, which we 
call giving change, and possibly one 
might use the term “abuse” when a 
coin is diverted from its original pur- 
pose. That, however, would indicate 
that a miser who simply accumulated 
coins and so kept them out of circula- 
tion, was abusing them, but the same 
argument could be applied to Numis- 
matists, who, surely, would never abuse 
a coin? 

Here we consider it an abuse to 
brighten a coin in any manner, but 
American numismatists have no objec- 
tion to so treating their coins. 1 myself 
would be puzzled to decide whether 
it is a use or an abuse to entomb a series 
of coins in a foundation stone. It cer- 
tainly is not abusing them physically, 
but is it using them? On one point 
I think we are all agreed, viz., that to 


Reprinted with permission from Seaby’s Coin 
and Medal Bulletin, April 1949. 
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pierce a coin ruins it, but even so we 
must except the Touch Pieces. 

Perhaps the most general abuse of 
coins is to make them into omaments, 
both personal and impersonal. We have 
all seen coins, usually in mint state, 
mounted as brooches, as earrings, and, 
in considerable numbers, as bracelets 
and necklaces. Frequently such pieces 
are enamelled, which in itself can be 
viewed in two ways. Our late member 
Mr. Clark told a man who offered to 
sell him an enamelled crown piece that 
it was a good coin ruined, and the man’s 
reply was that he had made a work of 
art out of what was just a common 
coin! In the shops to-day one can see 
numbers of rings made with sovereigns 
or half-sovereigns bent to a curve to suit 
the finger. Quite recently a woman who 
came to my back-door offering to ex- 
change lace for old clothes wore a pair 
of earrings made with two sovereigns. 

When I was a young woman I worked 
in a cotton district, and at that time — 
50 years ago — it was a custom there to 
make into a brooch the actual coins paid 
to a child for its first week’s wages. 
The payment of those little “half-timers,”’ 
as they were called, might be anything 
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from a shilling or fifteen pence to half-a- 
crown, so there was some variety in 
the number and denomination of the 
pieces used. I have been fortunate in 
borrowing one of those old brooches 
to display this afternoon. This you 
will see is made with five three-penny 
pieces. 

But ormmaments for personal wear 
were not by any means made only for 
women. For men there were tie-pins 
made with small coins, generally gold, 
and studs, while many men still wear a 
sovereign or a guinea on their watch 
chains. Some, indeed, fondly imagine 
they are wearing a spade guinea when 
what they actually have is an old brass 
card counter! The most unusual coin- 
omaments for a man, which I have 
seen, were a pair of cuff-links each made 
with a five-shilling piece and a three- 
penny bit. A rigid bar joined the large 
and small coin from their centres, pro- 
ducing an article resembling an enormous 
stud. The cuffs in which these studs 
functioned were dis-associated from any 
shirt, so that they fell low on the wearer’s 
wrist, enabling them to be observed and 
admired in all their magnificence. The 
owner was a Mason and wore these orna- 
ments in the office when he was going 
on to a Lodge night, so that for years 
I held the mistaken belief that they 
formed a recognised part of the Masonic 
insignia. 

Coins have also been used extensively 
as ornaments for articles in household 
use. Teaspoons have had handles inset 
with small silver coins and drinking 
vessels, large and small, have had their 
surfaces covered with silver and, occa- 
sionally, copper pieces. Punch ladles 
were frequently made with a silver 
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coin inserted in the bowl. Salt cellars 
were hammered from large silver coins, 
the device being left complete, though 
distorted, on the outer surface. Small 
boxes were also made from coins, some 
as large as a crown piece, some as small 
as a farthing. Two identical coins were 
required for each box. These were sliced 
in two, the halves hollowed and the 
pieces given an internal and external 
thread so that they screwed together, 
the joint on the edge being practically 
invisible. Occasionally similar boxes may 
be seen made with a pull-off lid. We 
have had displayed here to-day an auc- 
tioneer’s gavel mounted with a silver 
penny. 

Glass blowers, too, sometimes used 
coins in their craft. They inserted a small 
silver piece in the stem of a goblet in a 
“bubble” or “knop,” then blowing the 
bubble to a sufficiently large size for the 
coin to remain loose within the sealed 
space. One of the most curious uses of 
a coin (which I have myself seen) was to 
bait a fishing line with a six pence when 
trawling for mackerel, and a very success- 
ful bait it makes. An unusual use for 
coins which may be new to some of our 
Members is to regulate the pendulum of 
“Big Ben,” for which purpose a greater 
or lesser number of ha’ pennies are placed 
on the platform of the pendulum. 

Manufacturers of a piece of drawing 
office equipment known as a panto- 
graph — a machine for producing enlarged 
or reduced copies of drawings, provide 
the instrument with a cup just large 
enough to receive pennies, the number 
loaded into the cup cortrolling the 
weight on the pencil tracing the design. 

In engineering works a penny was 
often drilled and used as a washer and 
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frequently one of the first things a new 
apprentice was taught was, not a useful 
item of engineering craft, but how to 
make a “wedding ring” from a penny. 
There, too, it was easy to “make a ha’ 
penny into a penny” under a sledge- 
hammer, so that the coin would operate 
in the slot of a cigarette machine to pro- 
cure five “Woodbines.” This, I think 
we will all agree was a definite “abuse,” 
as also was the practice of gilding a coin 
of small denomination in order to pass it 
off as a gold piece. Members will know 
that the Victorian Jubilee sixpence 
had to be withdrawn and one with a 
new device substituted, on account of 
this practice. 

My dentist used sovereigns for his gold 
work, and astronomers can and do silver 
their telescopic lenses by dissolving a 
sixpence or a shilling in a solution which 
then deposits a layer of silver on the lens. 
Housewives use pennies to cut splashes 
of paint from windowpanes, and I think 
everyone in this room has at some time 
tried to regulate the tick of the dining- 
room clock by pushing a penny under 
one corner. 

Coins have been used as weights and 
measures. Boulton’s twopenny and penny 
pieces made reliable two ounce and one 
ounce weights, and in Manchester County 
Court a ha’penny has been used as an 
inch measure. Domestic culinary and 
medicinal recipes frequently contain such 
instructions as “add as much ginger as can 
be lifted on a sixpence”’ or “as much mag- 
nesia as will cover a shilling.” 

Needlewomen use coins in making 
embroidery designs and I have seen a 
booklet entitled “Penny-farthing _ stit- 
chery” in which all the patterns were 
made by tracing circles from coins. 
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Love Tokens were extensively made 
from coins, the device being usually 
ground from one side of the piece and 
a name or an initial or perhaps an affec- 
tionate sentence engrave on the blank 
surface. Sometimes a silver coin was 
broken in two and the sweethearts 
each kept one half. 

A curious use (or was this an abuse?) 
of gold coin was made by an old clogger 
in the Ashton-under-Lyne district. He 
was so proud of his little granddaughter 
that when he made her first pair of clogs 
he inserted a_ half-sovereign in each 
wooden sole, later boasting that “Our 
Maggie had walked on gold from the 
time she first put foot to floor.” 

In making charitable appeals it was a 
custom a few years ago to try to procure 
“a mile of pennies.” At first this really 
was a mile of actual pennies laid on the 
pavement, and though it had to be 
abandoned in this form, the term is still 
used in making appeals. And speaking of 
pennies in the street, certain contractors 
in testing the level of a newly finished 
road surface use a penny for the surface. 
If the water filling a slight depression in 
the surface covers the penny, the level 
is unsatisfactory, but if the upper surface 
of the coin remains dry, all is well. A new 
penny is used for this test. 

House builders, and the builders of 
office premises too, used to put a coin, 
generally a penny, in the walls, the idea 
being that such building would thereafter 
never be without money. It was probably 
the same idea which caused Manx ship- 
builders to place a penny at the bottom 
of the mast-socket, or tabernacle, before 
the mast was stepped in. I am told a 
similar custom was observed in the 
Clyde ship-yards. 
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Coins are frequently used in connec- 
tion with games. We all know that in 
cricket the Captains toss for choice of 
innings; pennies are used on “‘pin-tables,” 
and there is a popular game known as 
“Shove-ha’penny.” My dictionary also 
mentions “Chuck Farthing.” Even at so 
unlikely a place as a Church Garden 
Party I have seen a game of (alleged) 
skili played by slipping pennies into a 
pail of water. 


Pennies particularly are put to many 
uses. Most cigarette lighters are made to 
be unscrewed with a penny and tins of 
all sorts are made with a “flange” to be 
operated with a penny. Pennies are used 
to keep closed the eyes of a dead person, 
and the old Greeks used to place a coin 
known as an obolos beneath the tongue 
of a corpse, to pay old Charon his fee for 
ferrying the soul across the river Styx. 
From this old practice it would appear 
that the ancients credited the beings of 
the other world with knowing the value 


of money, whereas it is rather surprising» 


to learn that in some of the Indian states 
i quite valueless token is made specially 
for use as a Temple offering, the gods in 
such case being apparently unable to dis- 
tinguish between these pieces and real 
money. It is, however, real coin that 
people, to this day, throw into “Wishing 
Wells” in the hope that this will bring 
their wishes to fulfillment. 


' Another curious use to which coins 
have been put is in the attempt to locate 
the body of a person drowned in a river 
or canal. A silver coin was pressed deep 
into a newly baked loaf which was then 
placed on the surface of the water, and 
it was believed that the loaf would come 


to rest over the spot where the body lay. 
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Coins are in many ways associated 
with infancy. To this day many mater- 
nity nurses use a penny, well padded and 
stitched in lint, as a pad for a newly bom 
baby, and in Lancashire it was believed 
that a child’s character could be foretold 
with a coin. A farthing or a ha’penny was 
placed in the hand of a new born baby 
and if the infant grasped the coin it was 
taken as an indication that it would grow 
up to be thrifty, and careful in the expen- 
diture of money; if the coin lay on the 
little palm without being grasped, the 
child would have the opposite character; 
if however, the baby, possibly in some 
spasm, appeared to throw away the 
money, or let it fall to the ground, it 
was certain to be a terrible spendthrift 
and there would be acrimonious argu- 
ments as to which side of the family 
was responsible for this unfortunate 
characteristic! If a baby did not thrive, 
there was a suspicion that someone had 
cast the “evil eye” upon it. This could be 


~counteracted by sprinkling over the-child, 


“gold and silver water,” made by putting ' 
a gold and a silver coin in the water. 


A charm to cure epilepsy was to wear 
a ring made from a piece of silver given! 
in the church offertory; or thirty pence’ 
were to be begged from thirty poor: 
widows, which pence were then given to. 
a clergyman in exchange for a half-crown; 
from the Communion offertory. The’ 
piece was pierced and worn round the: 
neck on a ribbon. A sufferer from fits’ 
was to wear a ring made from sixpences. 
which had been begged from six young: 
bachelors. (Strange to say, this cure: 
applied only to unmarried women. Pos- 
sibly the married women had no time to! 


have fits, or perhaps nobody bothered if 
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they did; or maybe it was not so easy 
for them to get the sixpence from 
the young bachelors!). 

There is, indeed, much superstition 
attached to coins. A crooked sixpence 
was always considered to be lucky, but I 
should like to know why it was thought 
to be suitably expended only in the pur- 
chase of a little pig? It is certainly a fact 
that on recent times the crown piece 
was looked upon as an unlucky coin, 
particularly in public-houses. A barmaid 
who was for years employed at the 
Blackpool Tower told me that no bar- 
maid there would take this coin if ten- 
dered for the first sale of the day, prefer- 
ring to pay for the drink herself. 

To ensure a gipsy telling you a “‘good”’ 
fortune, it was necessary to “cross her 
palm with silver.” I wonder what kind 
of a fortune she would predict nowadays 
if her palm were “crossed” with cupro- 
nickel? We still put a shilling in the 


Christmas pudding to betoken a pros- 
perous twelve months for the finder. We 
tum over our money when we first catch 
sight of the new moon, and we can often 
see market women spit on the first 
money they take, but I do not think 
many of us now believe that a witch can 
only be shot with a bullet made from a 
silver coin! 

I will only give one other instance of 
an unorthodox use of a coin; in certain 
small offices when there was a rumour of 
working late on a summer evening, one 
of the electric light bulbs would be 
removed and a thin sixpence placed in the 
socket before replacing the bulb. Well, 
of course, as soon as it was necessary 
to switch on the light, this particular 
socket would “short” and blow back 
to the main fuse, putting the room in 
darkness until the fault was traced and 
the fuse replaced. Would you describe 
this as a use or an abuse of the coin? 


Medal, struck in silver and bronze, issued to commemorate the 4th 
Annual Convention of the Philippine Numismatic & Antiquarian 
Society held last November at the Holiday Inn, Manila. 
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Viuseum News & Notes 





NEW 100-PISO BANKNOTE 


A modified 100-piso banknote has 
been in circulation since October of last 
year. Though retaining the features of 
the original design, slight alterations 
have been introduced to conform with 
the style of the “family” of the “Ang 
Bagong Lipunan”’ banknotes. 


On the face of the note, the words 
“REPUBLIKA NG_ PILIPINAS” and 
“SANDAANG PISO” appear in bold 
letters with the latter in one line. The 
Central Bank seal with a greenish tint 
is repositioned from the lower left corner 
to the lower right one. The denomination 





Old Obverse 
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New Reverse 





Old Reverse 


in figures formerly appearing at bottom 
right is raised slightly above the middle of 
the same side and another denomination 
plaque is added at bottom left, thus 
the modified note has three denomina- 
tion plaques instead of two for the 
original. 

The background of the “Ang Bagong 
Lipunan” overprint which was_ plain 
white in the old note is now light violet 
with lines running perpendicular. The sig- 
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nature of President Marcos has been 
transposed from the center to the left 
shoulder of President Roxas’ portrait 
with Governor Licaros’ signature appear- 
ing to the left of the “Ang Bagong 
Lipunan” legend. 

Except for the boldness of the “SAN- 
DAANG PISO” legend and its transfer 
to the lower frame, the back sides of the 
new and old aotes remain basically the 
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P.N.A.S, 4th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The 4th Annual Convention of the 
Philippine Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society was held at the Holiday Inn last 
November 18-20, with staff members 
of the Central Bank Money Museum 
actively participating. The three-day 
convention was highlighted by exhibits 
(competitive and non-competitive), 
bourse tables, and a two-session auction 
which took place on the 2nd and 3rd 
afternoons, respectively . 

Youngest bourse dealer in attendance 
was 5 1/2-year-old Isabel ‘‘Tweetie’’ 
Legarda, daughter of CB Deputy Governor 
Benito Legarda, Jr. and CB Numismatic 
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Consultant Angelita G. Legarda, current 
PNAS President. Tweetie’s bourse table 
was one of the busiest during the con- 
vention and her luck extended through 
the Banquet night when she won the 
Grand Door Prize — a 6 cu. ft. refrigera- 
tor. 

The convention was formally opened 
with Madam Gisela Eger, wife of German 
Ambassador Wolfgang Eger, cutting the 
ceremonial ribbon with officers and 


members of the PNAS in attendance. 
Budget Commissioner and concur- 

rently CB Deputy Governor Jaime C. 

Laya acted as one of the judges for the 
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Madam Gisela kger, wife of the German envoy to the Philippines cuts the ceremonial 
ribbon opening the convention. blanking her are PNAS officials and members led 
by Angelita G. Legarda, Guy Davis and Antonio Bantug. 
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Budget Commissioner and CB Deputy Governor Jaime C. Lava looks over the bourse 


table of ‘‘Tweetie”’ Legarda. 


competitive exhibits, and was rewarded 
for this difficult job by winning one of 
the major prizes at the Saturday night 
banquet raffle — a ‘Modern Rest’ bed 
donated by PNAS member Antonio 
Teh. 

The Money Museum personnel took 
its share of the prizes when Dep. Gov. 
Benito Legarda won 3rd prize in the 
“Medals Category” for his exhibit en- 
titled ““A Medallic Art Gallery: Treasures 
of the Renaissance’. He was bested, 
however, by Domingo A. Arcos, Jr., 
also of the CBMM, who took second 
prize for his one-panel exhibit “The 
Evolution of the IMF-WB Commemo- 
rative Medal.” 
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Other CB personnel featured pro- 
minently during the 3-day convention. 
Honesto Llanes of the Department of 
Commercial and Savings Banks acted 
as one of the COMELEC members as 
voting for the PNAS Board took place 
during the convention. Deputy Governor 
Gabriel Singson, though not a collector 
himself, attended the convention ac- 
companying his son, Jay, an avid junior 
collector. Other participants in the 
convention from the CB were Greg S. 
Font of the Administrative Depart- 
ment; Antonio M. del Mundo and Ben- 
jamin E. Capulong, both from the M.M.; 
and Carlos Martinez of the Foreign 
Exchange Department. 
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Second Prize Winning Exhibit in the Medal category entered by Domingo Arcos, Jr. 
of the Money Museum 





Entry of Barrilla editor B. J. Legarda which won the third prize in the Medal category. 
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Auction conducted by Conrado Ciriaco, PNAS Secretary, climaxing the 3-day con- 


vention. 


BARRILLA EDITOR REELECTED 
P.N.A.S. PRESIDENT 


Dra. Angelita G. Legarda, CB numis- 
matic consultant and concurrently execu- 
tive editor of Barrilla was reelected 
president of the P.N.A.S. during the 
recent meeting of the new Board of 
Directors at the Casino Espafiol. Other 
officers are Feliciano Belmonte — Vice- 
President; Conrado F. Ciriaco — Sec- 
retary; Antonio Catu — Treasurer; Tim 


Certeza — Auditor; Antonio Bantug, 
Guy Davis, Philip Liao, Rogelio de 
Jesus, Daniel Tantoco and Albino Quiban 
— Directors. 


A general luncheon meeting and 
auction sale on Jan. 22 at the Club 
Filipino ushered in the activities of 
society for 1978. 


SAVE INBANKS 
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It could make many a dream come true. 
PREBRA i> When you give Premyo Savings Bonds to someone. you're 


SAVINGS giving him the chance to make his dream come true. From 
the very moment he receives the bonds and for as long as h 
BOND ; . holds on to them. he gets tne priz 


SA IYO j 








D 








Seay 


hance to win b 











KAPALARAN in the daily draws held Mondays thru Fridays (¢ pt holidays) 
Gann anid oe and in the weekly draws held every Saturd Its as if you 





had actually gifted him with a never-ending ticket to fortune 


] 


So why give cash or just any ordinary gift when you can give something better 
Give the dream gift: Premyo Savings Bond. After all there could be no nobler 
thought than to seek the fulfillment of a loved one’s dream 





